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The purpose of this paper is| to provide .a perspective on advocacy and 
advocate counseling for participants in the University of Maryland Sixth Annual 
Community-Clinical Workshop, 19T6. It atten-.pts to define relevant terms and 
outline a method of self-advccacy which can, if utilized pijoperly, lessen the ■ 
impact of institutional racism^ The terms, institution, race, racism, advocacy 
and self-advocacy are first defined. Next, the origin and development of insti- 
tutions '^thin a social contract perspective is presented.. Third, a theory of 
the development and diminishment ■■of racist institutions in the United States is ' 
presented. Fourth, various advocacy efforts are ^presented and analyzed regarding 
their impact upon institutional racism. Particilar emphasis is made on the 
distinctions betv^een advo-acy "on behalf , of" efforts and self-advocacy efforts. 
In addition, the .Mvocate Counseling Model, a self-advocacy approach espoused 
by the authors, is heavily stressed_in this paper and in the workshop. 

DEFINITIONS ' . ' ' ' 

An INSTITUTION is "a system or body of usages, laws, or regulations, of 
extensive and recurring opef at ion containing within itself an organism by which 



it effects its o',m independent action, continuance, and Generally its own further 
development. Its. object is to generate, effect, regulate, or sanction a suc- 
cession of acts, transactions, or products of a peculiar kind or class." (Lieber, 
(l87fi") p. 300). 

Besides meaninP- to "rush onward", the term RACE means "a) the descendants 
of a corrjnon ancestrr: a family, tribe, people, or nation belonging to the same 
stock, b) a class or kind of individuals with common characteristics, interests, 
appearance': or habits as if derived Trom' a coirjnon ancestor, j:) a division of 
mankind possessing traits that are transmissable by descertt and sufficient to 
charftcterize as a distinct human type (e.g., Caucasian' race ; Mongoloid race)" • . 

(•Webster (l9Tl) p. 1869-70). \ " ' ' 

The terra RACE is "antoruPologi^al and ethnolORical in force find implies a 
distinct physical t>-pe with certain unchanging characteristics ,. as a particular 
color of skin or shape of skull (the Caucasian race) (the Malay race) (the 

Ethiopian race ) although sometimes , and- most controversial-l-yv other presumed 

common .factors are- chosen, such as place of origin (the Nordic . race ) or common 
root language (the Aryan race). In popular usage, RACE can apply' to any more or 
less clearly defined group thought of es a unit usually because of a common or 
presumed common. past (the Anglo-Saxon race) (the Celtic race) (the Hebrew race)." 

(Ibid. p. 1870) . • ■ 

racism' is "the assumption that psychocultural traits and capacities are ■ 

/ 

determined by biological race and that races differ decisively from one another! 
Which is usually coupled wi-.h a belief in the inherent superiority of a particular 
race and its right to domination over others,.". (Ibid. p. -1870). 

ADVOCACY is the activity in whicti an individual/group or system with 
perceived greater resources initiates and represents the problem-solving efforts 
of. another individual/group or system with lesser resources (Chan et al., 1976). ■ 



SELF-ADVOCACY is' that activity in vhich in individual/group or sy i em 
represents self-initiated prcblein-solving efforts (Chan, et al., 19i6). ■ ■ 

INSTITUTIONS AND THE SOCIAL COHTT^ACT , • ' ■ ' 

One yehicle vhich can be used to understand the creation and development ' 

r 

'Of institutions into their present complex ■■form in the urban melieu is the social 

■ contract theory. Social contract theory postulates human beings originally 

• coming together to form societies tovard the end of securing themselves .from 
physical harm from "outside" the society and providing, the necessities (i.e., 
. food, water,, etc .)■ required ' for physical survival. As. agreements (i.e., contracts) ' 
-are consumated between individuals and small groups 'in the society in order to 
' insure their survival, larger groil^TlTe developed. - As the society becomes in- • 

creasihgly complex via these agreements between individuals, and groups, it becomes " 
' ..necessar-/ to form a body which will ■ resolve questions concerning the various cOn- . 
; tracts. ..._.^.S.u5A..a.„b.ody.,;.d.eye^^^ 

in society. This entity is called the State and is generally the result of' 
a contract. . In modern, times , this contract has become a. formal ^Titten document, 
often called a constitution, between thbse who become the primary representatives 
of the values of the state (i.e., the rulers) or government and individuals. 

■ ' Agreements between the people- and the government are called laws. " ' 

Public Institutions are entities created and. sustained by agreements/contracts 
between individuals or groups of individuals and government for the purpose of,^ 
serving some human need consistent with security. Initially , public institutions 
were related primarily to survival, e.g., seeking and retaining a .source of food, ■ 
procreation, defense of a home territory, etc. In modern times,, public institutions 
are related to many sophisticated kinds of needs and. services . A public institu- 
tion, therefore, is an entity established by agreement ( i . e ., .contract ) between ' 
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the individual citizens and the goverrmient (making it a lawful or-le,~al entity)_^__^ 
for the.>.rpbse of .^ervinf- ^o:.e desire articulated by individuals. Public .. . 
institutionr/are the vocervoirs of the values which are deterr.ined by thpse 
•agreements between the . pox^errjnent and- individual citisenn. / . • 

Priv ate instituti on, .re entitle, vhinh are initially created; and_ sustained 

— — — , • •■ %V • . 

by agreeTnet^s/contra^ts between inaividual. f or ■■the....purpose of r^^rvins sc^ne hu^an 
need. Where the function of such instit-^ions Is consistent vith social order- 

and security, re,<..:..atory inv. -^nent by the .^overmnent of the state tends, to be, 

miniiral. ' iicvever, where governr.eS controls the .ledi.cn of exchange (i.e., n.oney), 
even private institutions are minimally regulated prior to the tir.e in which they 
begin to implener.t their coal s - Ar, they proceed to implement . their .<,oals, eovern- 
.ent tend, to t.ake a re-'ul:^ '-y interest via the law, relative to their ability ■ 
.to- .^-jliver goods and services to individuals and croups. ■ , 

As institutions survive the 'generation s .which created theiii, the values,, 
represented by the Laws which brought them into beinc are iTT>po-,.ed on succeeding 
generations. - . these institutions bee or.e further removed from that- which initiated 
them they iend to take on an aura of historical verac ity ; 'hence , public institutions 
■represent -a frichtening erector f.r n:ost individual citizens who must dealwith- 

■thern. . . . ' • 

• The modern urban milieu is, to date, the, most -complex manifestation of the 
s-Dcial contract. Unlike the social order of the hunter or -the. farmer which . 
maximizes the independence of individuals or small groups and minimizes the . . 
dependence on. and necessity for agreements/contracts with significant others, the 
" modern urban milieu maxiri^i.cs the dependence on and necessity for agreement by 

■ ■-•nrUviduals and- groups with sip;nificant others. . ' ' 

\7 ■ - ; 

The social contract of the hunter and the farmer posits human beihss 

Mimarily as a function cf nature. It wa.. essential that people reach an under- 

stan^Hng with and knovled-Te of nature as a first premise of any social ^ contract 



which would allow them to survive- Only after these stipiaations were understood 
did it become expedient for human beings . to concern "themselves with ar.reements/ 
contracts involving- large numbers of people. 

The social contract of the modern urban milieu posits human beings primarily 
as a function of other human beings, not primarily as a function of nature. As 
people have learned to manipulate the resources of nature, urban porsons become 
less involved in the direct production of the essentials of survival and more 
involved in the production and commerce revolving around the effort to manipulate 
these resources. • • • 

In this increasingly complex urban milieu, the significance of the knowledge 
and skills which allowed people to be independent become less important, and , the 
knowledge and skills associated with dependency on others for the essentials of 
security and the accoutrements of "civilization" assume greater importance. " 
Progress, mapifestfed by a ■blui\ of inventions with a priority on nevmess , becomes 
the catchword for urban people. The production and acquisition of material'. 
good,s resulting from the manipulation of resources become, for such people, the 
primai'y soals of "social order. Surrounded in an urban environment by the results 
of this m.anipulative and inventive process, people become ' 1 ess. incl ined to relate 
the. specifics of that environment to nature or some significant other. The 
skills of affirmative assertive behavior by which human beings through motivation 
activity have surv^ived and achieved security become secondary. In the modern 
urban milieu, they have become dependent and passive under the^, manifest pressures 
of progress . v 

In this dependent and passive state, the in.^tituticns which embody the 
history and values by which people define themselves and their social order 
be.come stale and representative only of an inability to cope. In the absence of 
constant 'significant input from individuals with the knowledge and skills to have 
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significant impact-, many public and private institutions become a haven for 
greed, avarice, and human service professional's who are trained to reinforce 
passive and d,ependent modes of behavior. " . 



\ 



THE TNSTITUTIOr;AL ---NIr:LDTriG PROCFSS > ^ ' 

In -theMJnited States of ;\merica, we live in an urban* social order encom- 
passing many. groups: which could be given and, from time .to time in our history, 
have been given th- designati.^u "race". These groups would include, for example;, 
the. English, the Dutch^ the Irish, the Italians, the Poles, the Cermans , etc., e^tc. 

For many individuals in each of 'these groups, the move to a new continent 
was traumatic. Their security was rot in melding into the social structure 
already exintent in their nev: country but rather in remaining separate and 
ider/.ifiable as a raaial-ethaic - and/or religious group. ' 'n^ey rem.ained separate 

and identifiable, and hence secure, by importing the institution's of their hom,e 

■ /' ■ . 

land, -Tliese inst it.ut iona;i/context s included language, yfeligion, marriage, ' 

• family strlictui^ , educational emphasis, etc. They were racist in that, during 

the first generation of immigratiou "to this continent, these groups tended to 

think of themselves and their institutions (l) as- superior, and (.2) as having, 

a right to dominate, at least Mn a given geographic area. In tKeir initial. 

generation(s) in this country, the institutions of these different peoples tended 

to be exclusive and 'discriminatory. 

In the U.S.A. , in given .geographic areas, particular racial-Uhnic groups 
'have tended to be dominant, either in na-i.bers or technology or both. In these^ ; 
territories, the particu].ar racial-ethnic majority would tend to resist the 
encroachment by .other racial~et-hnlc groups on Its institutions, resulting in a 
de facto , if not de Jure , segregation between the various groups.. . 

However^ in this modern urban nat ion-st at e , each/of these groups is required 



by the pressures of progress mentioned earlier to interact '• with, to communicate 
with, to integrate^ with, or "to assimilate all other racial-ethnic groupie with 
which they -are in contact. As this -process of melding occurs, the institution:- , 
which are indigenous to each group loose their former racist characteristics and 
take on new characteristics including tolerance of t«lie institutions and traditions 
of the groups vit^ which they are interacting. The groups become as one; each- 
losing and: gaining characteristics, in a state of flux, until they are melded 
together^in such a i^/ay as to be distinguishable only as part of ' the new group. 
Individuals in this melded group no longer identify primarily with the institu- 
tions .and traditions of their blood heritage. Rather they tend to identif:,^ with 

the new- institutions more representative of their new status in the larger 

/ 

melded group.. ' ^ 

In the United Gtates, this process has resulted in the melded, grolip being 
-larger and more powerful than any of the .original , intUvidual groups , Jt is 
made up of individuaOiS whose primary identification is not with the pijrticular 
racial-ethnic grouping and institutions of" their blood heritage, such as German, 
Polish, Irish, etc., but rather, whose primary identification is with ^the new and 
more tolerant institutions which resulted from the melding process, e.g., (l) 

Chrches which were started with ^ an. overwhelmingly racial-Whnic population have 

i , _ 

changed to churches which ar-e willing., to accept persons of 'other racial-ethnic ■ 

ba^ckgrounds ; (2) a system of education which was initially private and dependent 

upon- the support of particular racial-ethnic groups has become largely public and 

is supported by. all for all, and; (3) health care which was initially the- purview 

• of the ^'doctor" or midwife of the racial-ethnic group is now more often public 

with county, city and even private facilities required to serve everybody. 

To say that these new institutions, or perhaps we should say new versions 

of old institutions, are somehow ideally humanistic and not in any^^^ay racist is 



obviously vrcng. Not all racial-ethnic groups have desired to partiViiDate .in ' 
or have been allowed to participate in the melding process. Al.so, some racial- 
ethnic groups are so nev on the American scene (e.g., Samoans?, I^erto Ricans, , 
Mexicans, Viet iuinese , etc . ) that they have hardly had time to establish an 
identit:,« for themselves in their nev surroundings. 

Hovever, the historical direction in the United States of America has been 
tov(jrd the meldinf, of racial-ethnic groups. Institutionally, the movement has been 
fromLbehaviors and traditions - f radial^ethnic groups 'which were racist to ' 
•behaviors and traditions which are less racist. i . ' 

In 1976, in the United States, efforts are being made to meld the' last major- 
identifiable racial-ethnic- group's (i.e.. Blacks, Latinos , .Aii:erasians , .American 
Indians) into' the larW, alreo-y nielded group." If this process ! continues; 
the id.-ntity of these rac ial-fethnic comraunities as individual and; distinct 
contmunities will- be oj^scured Just as has the identity of the German, ' Irish, ' 
■ Dutch, Italian, etc. 'corjnt^nities of the past.. The institutions of thq.se people 
as veil as their blood' will become part of that greater community of already 
melded racial-ethnic groups. It is likely that' the' competence pf that greater 
community will ,be^ enhanced rather than impeded by the contributions of tliese 
peoples. As this process continues, the institutions which result will be 
increasingly non-racist. , . ' ' 

^ As institutions progress from racist to less racist to non-radist?° capability 
'for, change, ^receptivity to consumer pressure, and structure whereby strength is 
sustained through flexibility rather -than rigidity are paramount if they are to ' , 
serve all of the different racial-ethnic groups participating in the melding " 
process. Racist, behavior in such institutions, at any level , is an impediment to 
the oompetence of that greater comjnunity which encompasses all of the racial- 
ethnic groups. These new institutions , ':which. we will call "modern" to ' ' ,'' 



differentiate them from the "traaitional" racial-eehnicf.Llly separate Inr.titntions , 
must "find their strength , in flexibility and chance at a rate consi-.:tent with 
the dynamics of the ongoing meldinc process. It U in the context of the modern, 
institutkon, established to serve the needs of all of the people, whatever their 
racial-ethnic origin , ..that racist beRavior evidenced in employee attitudes or 
policy development and implementation is. dysfunctional and cannot b'e tolerated. 



Abvocacy 



It is the function of advocacy to__.help institutions become stronger as they 
and change consistent vit-h efficient and effective delivery of • 

i n lit. i ■ 



become flexible 



3s. It is also t}'.e function of advocacy to make institutional 



goods and servic^es 

erapioyees acco'ontable in such a way a^ to identify those .vho?£. behavior is 
dysfunctional and'/or racist' as well as those whose behavior Js fur|ction and 



non-racis.t . 



• . It would be^ fruitless'to cite andi des|;ribe every effort which liaS the ^labc-] 
of advocacy. Not ail of these efforts/ arej obtainable and can be described. , 'Hie 
terra "advocacy efVort" is intentioh.my usM because of the chaotic status. of this 
field. With so many dif ferent^'ocacy efjfdrts currently, under way, there is 
little to distinguish an ad/pcacy program | from ^ a ,rion-aavocacy , service program. 
Moreover, critical examina/ion of advocacy writings indicate little tendency 
of thinkers to provide cV/ceptual framewof-ks. There is little systematic 
empirical researcfi of^" rigor to indicate this construct validity or conditions 
for success/failure; nor are, there, studies comparing vaVious advocacy approaches 
•with other similar approaches. . 

Four advocacy efforts ihich show some semblance of providing a conceptual 



framework ar^:. ' I Citizen Advocacy a la Wolfensberger , II. Ombudsman, III. Advo- 
cate Counseling, and IV Lawyei^ Advocacy. One effort , Citizen Advocacy, focuses 
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'SDainiy on personal advocacy; that.,>iD. solving client self-neodG and the c>io,nt'D 
family/loved ones' rieeds- l\-o methods focus heavily on .-yivtera advocacy .^attempt in/ 
to impact on and chanr.o the local, state, and federal- instituitons for >he benefit. 

■of their clientr.. These are^:Lawyer-Advocacy and Advocate Covinseling. ITiere aje. 
vast differences bctveen these two approaches vhich will be discussed Inter; 
hovLver, for now, it is very apparent that the Lawyer Advocacy .approacji attempts ■ 
■ /to provide iecal service^on behalf of the client, whereas,^ in Advocate Counseling, 
much responsibility for the actn^al solut^.on of the problem is. placed upon the 
client and His/her family and friends," l^^e Ombudsman approach seems to focus on 
b6th;:personai:an^ ".system advacacies, helping to solve problems L-oo^erning. some 
client ^self-needs and fmnily needs, 'as well as some , institut ior al needs/ 

• Jt "'is' ilso ■■important to note, which/Q\oaches emphasi".cVtf e performance of 
some advocacy .-service for the client, 'nl opJosed\oHhe approdches which - emphasize 
the teacl.ins and. learning of problem soWul skills by 1;he client. 
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j_ CITIZEN ADVOCACY . The citizen advocate as outlined in W. - Volfensberger ' 

Citizen Advocacy for ''the Handica^TPed , Jir.pa-ired & Pi sadvantaRe d : An Overview (I972) 
is one vho provides for both the "physical and emotional" needs of another. The 
■citizen advocate is "-.rv-^a nature, co.^npetent citizen volunteer representing, 
they.vere his ovm, the interests of another citizen vho is impaired in his 
instrumental competency, or vfeo has' major^^expres.sive needs which are likely 
be unmet without special intervention."' ■ "^----.^^ 

Wolfensberger identifies other forms of advocacy, for 

1. GENERIC: Advocacy for -an entire category of persons — (e.g., 
Nftder's C6n.suiaer Advocacy). • 

2. COLLECTIVE OR CORPORATE: a group of individuals represent the interests 
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of an entire category' of persons. - (e.g. ;. National Association fbr ■. 
Retarded^- Citizens ) . ■"■'[. 
3. GROUP ADVOCACY: usually informal group of citize.ns who serve as a 

"vatch dog.group" for another group - (e.g.. Church group .who 'ad/opts' 
■ individuals in a nursing home) .| ' ' / * • . ' 

n. ; I.IULTIPLE ADVOCACY: a citizen who advocates for more than "bne individual 
5. DISPERSED ADVOCACY: Several advocates foi' one citizen — 
■ 6. YOUTH ADVOCACY: a :-,ath serves as 'an advocate for another youth — 

7. ADVOCATE ASSOCIATE: an individual who works within an agency and pro- : 

motes, change from within that agency — : ^ j 

. ;■ »Citizen Advocates should think of their commitment as long term associations. 
They adopt the strategy of "minimal advocacy'^" or that position which allows the . 
persc.:s for whom they are advocating to do as much as possible, on his/her owm. ' 
The advo-.ate, usually a volunteer, may be thought of as a frienX^ho is there 
in need. - ^ ' 

• -11. Ot^UDSMN . The ^source of information for this "advocacy" effort „ 

comes from P. r.^^^.n... r>.hnd.man for Nur.in n Homes : s tructure & Process (19TU)- 
The ombudsman's role when , contrasted to that of the advocate is similar in -nature 
to that which is characterized as "Advocacy on Behalf of". It_^is the role of the 
^orr^budsman to examine com:plaints and to . act on those ■ legit imate complaints in 

such.oa manner as to bring about a Just conclusion to the citizen's problem by 
-means. of acquiring a service or securing, a change in. institutional ■ policy. In 
the capacity of an. advocate, it is not the role of the ombudsman to instruct. 
Although he is interacting wit/i an individual .in need, when the need no longer . 
exists the relationship is terminated. It is his go.al to provide for fair 
treatment to citizens and to give the citizen a sense of participation/in the 
problem solving process. . 



13. 

The orabudsraan, in his capacity as representative, does not have the power to . 
make or reverse administrative ac'tions. His power for chimge lies in .his ability 
to criticize, and publicize that which is unjust. Ideally, -the oiabudsrnan is 
characterized by .impartiality , political independence and expertise in government 
which niiGht .place him/her in an unique positi6n as a citizen representative. 

Successful ombudsra'an activity calls' for a substantial power, base inside the 
systeia/Historically, the ombudsman is appointed by a top official _inj30vernfeent_ 
or an institution with responsibilities only to that person and authority to ' 
"cut red tape" on behdlf of those who are confused by institutional ov governmontal 
policy and/or procedures. 

•nTe concept has been misused^ by some of f icials (notably in the business 
vorld) by calling their public relations persons ombudsmen. In other ca.sQS , the ... 
appointment of an ombudsman has been used to placate eroups who have orcanized 
around a particular poblen. In this case, the "ombudsman" ■ serves as a buffer 
between the group(s)' and the' high officials. ■ ' 

Initially ombudsmen were elder statesmen, respected, experienced, and know- 
ledeable in,- the workings of whatever context to which they were appointed. Of ■ 
late, some programs have been initiatexl -with persons of varying age and previous 

experience. . <. • 

,. .Research in the area of ombudsmanry . is lacking and the traditional process 
by which an ombudsman works is infoi-mal and Smstructured. .Hence, research data 
has "been difficult to obtain. - ' , 



III. 



ADVOCATE COUNSELING. The information for this effort comes from. 



— ' ~ ^ 

two articles: (a) Th.e Advocate- Coimseling ,Mo^l: Part I - Conceptvxil Framework 
197l», by M. Brophy, A. Chan and B. Mar, and {h) The Advocate Cowiseling Model: 
Part II - The Process, 191^, by M, Bropliy, A. Chan and R.- Nagel. 

The goal of the Advocate Coui^'seling Model i:- to help people to. assert maximum 



control over their own lives. The process described by this counseling model 
is focused, on' helping clients develop affirmatively assertive skills that will . 
enable them to deal more effectively with dysfunctional institutional/individual 
interactions: Unli4 other advocacy methods such as Child Advocacy, Lawyer 
Advocacy, Citizen Advocacy, et al. , Advocate Counseling places primary emphasis 
on teaching and help-ing the clients to advocate for themselves so that they will 
ultimately be able to^replicate ,. consistent vith their capabilities and potential, 
the behaviors and methods . uti ^ec v^ithout the help of the Advocat.e Counselor. 

This method is' based upon the assun^ption that, all hitman beings desire maximum 
capability for . impacting upon thos'e elements of the social order which effect _^ 
their' behavior. It posits institutions as a mahifestation of . a larger socitJ. 
contract. Institutions are pcn-ceived as entities created and sustained, by 
agreements or contracts' between ' indi^^O^and -groups or individuals and govern- 
ment for the purpose of serving someUuKian need consistent with the security for 
all. Further, as institutions survi>l the generations which brought them into': 
being, the valu.s represented, by the, agreements which brought them into being 
are imposed.-on succeeding ^generat ions . The role of the Advocate ^Counselor is. to 
help individuals and groups maximize their impact upon th^e institutions in vuch 
• a way that the inr.titut^Lons remain pertinent in their eff rts to meet-, the needs / 

of those persons whict^t hey verb established to serve, ^in this respect the prcce 

-1&-"g^ed'tThelp institutions -become stronger as theyHecome relevant and. 



responsive 



^ n o a- V \_ • ? 

Institutions- are perceived as the result of form/l and infomal agreements 
-which culiuinate in the delivery of a service consistent with social order and ' 
security.. Institutions must conform to standards of substantive and procedural / 
due process consistent - with the 'explicitly expressed concerns pf the population i 
• served. Too often the needs for security of . those vho^ are employed by the insti- 
tution-conflict vith the- changing needs of those whom the institution was / 



established to serve. This is understandable, but the iUltirnately Goci ally 
destructive, attitude on the part of some institutional employees often has'a • 
"chilling" effect on the due procdss by which the needs and, grievances of 

'individual' clients and their friends are resolved, 

- This Model views the citizen/client , as a hurting person who, in interaction' 
with the institution, .has not received adequate services and needs guidance (a) 

. to solve this immediate DX-oblem. short of litigation , (b) to feel more in control^^ 
of handling institutions, not destroying them '', and (c) to learn more about 

" institutional behaviors as well" 'as his/her own capabilities, rather than to be 
intimidated^.by. institutions . The Model attempts (a) to utilize the/dysfunctional 

• institutional problem as the client ^s.o™ perspnal, livi ng-learning laboratory, 
and (b) to intensify /amplify the client » s thought process and feelings in order 
to generate client .assertivenesG- and action. The flpwchart presented in Figure 
1 illustrates the various steps of the counseling process. Emphasis is placed 

■•-upon three distinct but overlapping phases: (-l) the Educatoh Phase^ (?) the^ ^ 
Facilitation Phase, and (3) the Implementation Phase. ^ ■ .rV: C" 

• ■ . . INSERT FIGW.E 1 HERS. . ' ' 

.■ ■■ ■ ' " ...... 

a-his approach relies on the skillful application of accurate up-to-date, 
primary source information regarding institutions and their functioning, together 
with the elements of therapeutic counseling ,. such as empathy, waimith, respect, con- 
frontation and assertive training. Cperationally, the' Model functions according 
to the schema in Figure 2. / . 



INSERT FIGURE 2 HERE. 



• Using the law as the highest, authority, the I^del teaches the client to 
look for discretiencies in the implementation of policies by institutional 
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FIGURE 1: Flowchart of the Advocate Counseling Process, 
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personnel and hov to effectively utilize administrative Droceciures of due process . 
Much of this legal research education is done in an Information Resource Center, 

,an..ac,ti.on-orj.;en.t^^^ containing primary and second^^^ source 

materials including statutes, relevant case- lav, rules & regulations, administrative 
memoranda and operational rules of various institutions. Cleints are taught how 
to utilize this facility, hov to define the institutional problem, hov to construct 
t-heir own exhaustive list of alternatives and consequences, and how to implement.^ 
the alternative of their choice. 'BecaTuse'The s e are new "beFaviors for most people, 
the MS^el is -also geared to handle conflicts and changes in' thought processes, 
feelings,- values and other personal-social insights. 

The, Advocate Counselor, as a helper, utilizes the skills of an educator, . ' ■ 
facilitator and implementor in aiding the client to obtain better and/or needed 
services from the- institution.. Such a helping person^ also maintains and makes 
accessible to.'the clients and their friends information from legislation, liti- ' . 
gation and administrative memoranda. It is aprimary function of the Advocate 

■'Counselor to insure 'that information disseminated^ to clients be as current- as .. 

! " ' ' - 

possible and that clients have- an opportunity to ask questions and fully under- , 

> . . • . - - ■ „ 

^ stand infbrmatiohT- clients should also be ■ given dated copies 

of relevant primary source information, and/or specially prepared, dated memoranda 

on subjects relevant . to their stated problem(s). This accurate information on 

which the credibility of the advocate counselor ' ultimately rest s , easy accessibility 

of the service. ..on a. 2i4 .hour- basis.,:'perio.d.ic follow-up and client referrals are " 

the chief outreach mechanisms of the-advocate codnselor. With this method of 

, ■ ■ / ■ : ■■ : . ■ ■ ■ 

ad-vocacy, it°is appropriate, for either the advocate counselor or the individual ■ 
who has a problem to '.initiate a contact. . 
* ■ It is the Model's assertion, exernplified in Figure 3, that engaging in these 
action-orientrCd procedures is far more meaningful personally,, educationally, 
•psychologically and politically to people- than certain present alternatives. 



Therapeutic- counseling or psychotherapy alone, despite the plethora of approaches, 
tends to focus on feelings and personal-interpersonal dif f iculties ,. hot .. 
institutional probleir.s. Going to a third-party advocate, .such as an attorney. . 
a public official or an /issue-oriented action group, serves to reinforce the ■-. 
tendency of people to let others advocate on their behalf, creating an undesirable 
dependency relationship. This is vhy a distinction is made in the Model that- 
the client learraiOi^^to_a^ a client-advocate), 

rather\than let oth&rs advocate for him/her . 

INSERT FIGURE 3 HERE. . 



yV. LA\fi^£R ADVOCACY . — Advocacy by lawyers is legal advocacy on behalf of 
an individual or, class of individuals .V ' Black ' s Lav Dictionary defines . "layryer" . ; 
as "a person learned in the lav: as. an^attorney, counsel", or solicitor; a per.son 

- licensed to practice lav." .Also "any person vho,. for fee or reward prosecutes or^ 
defends causes in courts of record./or ■■other Judicial tribuimls of the' United ■ ' 

■States, or of any of the states, or whose business it, 

:-in relation to'any cause or matter whatever. Act of July lb, 1966, article. 9 . 

■■ .. • ■ ... ' ■ ■- . ■■ ■ ' ■' ■ 

(lU St. cit Large, 12l)." , 

A ■lawyer represents another person or persons, who has been injured by some. _ 
actionJor' inaction r A la-^er may perform a number of functions requiring some ' 
knowledge of the law. Many but not all of ' these functions have to' do . directly with 
• litigation.' 

The literature 'reveals, that these la-^er advocates .are few in. number in most ' 
■ areas and. as yet are not as well known as' some' of the. other advocacy participants. 
-.Primary among the organizations utilizing advocacy by lawyers is th.e Mental 
'■ Health Lav Project, located in Was^iington, D.C. ■• ■• 
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■The Lawyer' Advocate, mf-/ come in contact with a client, pn a "walk in" hasis 
but-i as is usually the case, the client is referred by someone else. The' Lawyer 
■Advocate may represent the client's individual needs where the problem is unions 
■to the. client or , where a whole class of persons can he identified, .a class 
action. suit may "be attempted. 



•ADVOCACY AND SELF- ADVOCACY ,. • ' 

:.-^;,^7^fi"^ti"^"andTcope o-f advocacy attempts to provide a concer/tual 



_.framework from...whi.ch. to .view the concept and its resu ltant activities. We hegl n 

with a value orientation ahout huip.an interaction; that is, ve believe that people 
support and help each other, in times of need in the hope that eventually those 
helpea will move, towards some meas.ure of independence and self-reliance; hence,, . 
a "least possible r,estrictive" enviro.nment for those helped. Withoutj this Value 
system shared by those'. in the advocacy, arena, however defined, it would be 
■ useless -to progress, further. 

..Advocacy- therefore, is a word which describes an attempt to match/share the 
■ perceived greater resources of one individual/group or system with the dearth 
of those -resources of another, person/group . or system; the end goal being te 
achieve maximal potential via part.icipatio^n , independence, productivity ,■ affirmar 
tive assertiveness and responsibility in society. The resource may be knowledee, 
- skills, weelthr goods, transportation, experience, intelligence. So-;may be the 
needs. 

■..' ' The term "use of , resources" ' is used intentionally to include a variety of 
. roles betiween those with' greater reso^arces and those with lesser resources. 
Specifically, the advocate (greater resources) may. engage in two general roles 
vith an individual' or group in,ne\d (those with lesser resources).. From the 
perspective of the needy individual/group, note that these two roles, assume a , 
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continuum vith dependence and minimal input^by the- individual/group on one. end to 
the independence and maximal input on the other end. They are: 

2.. ADVOCACY ON BEIL^vLF OF — this means the advocate represents the interests 
of (advocates for) the individura/group ;. the assamption is that the 
, individual/group is hot currently capable of .handling certain needs, 
problems, and issues. • 
2 S ELF-ADV iCACY INSTRUCTION — this means the advocate helps the indi- 
\ vidual/group' partially in handling needs, problems and issues, while 
■ '.attempting to teach the ;indiTiduai7/gFoup"t"o:i 
-..blems and issues and move towards self-initiated solutions; the 

. . assumption is that the individual /group is capable of learning and 

handling some problc..-. identification and solution but needs varying . 
degrees of support or help. . ' 

in short, we see advocacy as: - 
AN INDIVIDUAL/GROUP OR'SYSTEM WITH PERCEIVED GREATER RESOURCES WHICH 
R-EPRESEMT!- AND/OR INSTRUCTS SELF- INITIATED PROBLEM SOLVING EFFORTS .OF . 
ANOTHER INDIVIDUAL/GROUP OR SYSTEM WITH LESSER RESOURCES. 
.Advocacy in the above defin.ition is a twofold process,: (l) involving' matching 
and sharing between greater to lesser resource units; and (2) involving an 
implementation process'with a variety of representing and self-advQcacy instruc- . 
tional roles. We 'see th4 above formula as providing a larger frame of reference 
from which to view advia'cy; that is,' there is a continuum wherebj^ advocates 
' perform .services for /or on behalf of individuals to ad'vqcates performing some ■ 
services while instructing individuals to problem-solve for themselves. 

.Many of the /current activities of advocacy groups faU into ADVOCACY ON BEHA.LF 
OF category as , opposed. to the SELF-ADVOCACY INSTRUCTION category. For example, . 
legislative advocates and consumer advocates attempt to promote statutory and . 
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policy changes on tehalf of particular groups. In this sense, all administrative- 
agencies, community^ Wds and service providers are advocates. However, if ve 
value the notion that all individuals should have the right to move toward some 
•measure of independence, self-reliance, assertiveness and responsibility,' then 
there should be some way ' of .determining how much representing or advocating on 
behalf of an individual is necessary and essential. We feel that a specially 
created and .designated advocate for any particular group(s)/individual(s) should 
■be one'-Vho identifies resource gaps which are not presently being met adequately 
-or^^t^all^by agent?, who bear -s-uW-f^^pohsibility The advocate-on this redefined 
level initiates action by showing how or by making a referral. He/she puts the 
burden on the individual or the family or the coimunity. He/she does , not perform 
.advocacy. His/Her ultimate goal" is to put him/heVself cut of business. His/her . 
iimnediate goal is to help the individual in such a way that he/she will be able 
to replicate the problem-solving process with minimal or no help from, the advocate 

in future situations . ■■ 

Advocates in the SELF-ADVOCACY INSTRUCTIONAL level vill have the task of 
identifying the net-ds and problem areas' of individuals/groups and teaching them 
rays they can advo.cate for themselves. > ' ' 

■ I ■ ■ ■ ' . • 

■ 7 ■ ■ - , ' ■ ■■ ■ • 

Thr. Inclusion Of S ystem Advocacy and Personal - Advocacy Within TOis Hev 

Definition : The concepts , . "system advocacy" and "personal advocacy" ,, are used , 

in the literature by many groups usually to differentiate the ' impact levels of 

advocacy. The former concept means that some individual or gorup, advocate would 

.impact upon a system in order to promote change for a, group. The latter concept 

'means that some indivi.^ual advocate would impact upon an individual or system 

. in order 'to promote change for a particular person. Othe^r names for system, 

. advocacy are:- organizational advocacy, class advocacy, interest group politics 
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and iss.if-oriented advocacy. Differences between system -and personal advocacies 

are noticeable in terms of the initiator of the advocacy efforts, the recipient 

of advocacy efforts (target), the beneficiary of the advocacy efforts, and the. 

problem identification-solution time lino . . ' ^ 

For syst.am advocacy, the initiator may be an individual or group who starts 

the advocacy procedures. The recipient or target of the advocacy is usuallyjsome 
system or in-stitution(s) which is not currently responsive to the needs of/the. ; 

particular group or category ' persons and'^the beneficiary , is that group or 
category of persons.. The time taken^ for such advocacy on the systems-change ' 
level varies greatly. However, because changes are often sought at the statutory, 
rules and regulations, and administrative ' memoranda levels , the- time taken for such 
accomplishments is generally six months to several years. In addition, there is 
also the problem of institutional lag , whereby legislative or Judicial changeo- 
take considerable time/to filter through the various agency levels for imple- 
mentation and appropriate service: to the individuals for which. the advocating -is 
being performs. Such changes are often mitigated by problems of continuity of 

• enforcement . 

•Individual or personal advocacy, on the other hand, distinguishes itself by 
. having one; person as an advocate initiator and one person as the b^eficiary of 

the advocacy actions. Depending upon the particular need and problem, the 
■ recipient of advocacy.^ efforts could be ,.(a) the Individual, if the need^and- 
problem involves directly and' solely the individual, or (b) .the institution- or 
system, if the need'and problem involves the services by an- institution to ^the .. 
individual person. The problem identification and solution time line for personal 
advocacy efforts is- generally short, relative to system efforts. It also, follows 
logically that those in system advocacy choose problems and issues of ' a more 
universal nature affecting a paroicular group, and those in personal advocacy choo 
problems of a more episodic- nature affecting an individual person. ■ 
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CONCLUDING COM?-tEHTS ' ' - . 



This paper has attempted to provide a perspective on advocacy -and self-advocacy 
with respect to institutional racism. It, ends with three cries for action: l) 
the 'need for order and conceptualization in the chaotic advocacy arena, 2) the 
need' for research/evaluation data about advocacy efforts, and 3) the need for 
strong research efforts in the social change arena. 

■ I. ■ Much of the advocacy efforts cited are based upon day-to-day practical 
experiences in working with clients with institutional, conflicts. To the practi- 
tioners of their respective advocacy efforts, it works. However, the conceptual 
•development of these advocacy efforts leavb much to be desired. Greater delinea- 
tion of principles and concepts will have to be perfomed in ^order for these 
efforts to be of heuristic value. At present. Citizen Advocacy; Ombudsman, and 
Advocate Counseling* are efforts approaching states' of conceptualization which 
a.llow fo-^ research to commence. • 

II. The adage,' "Research is needed to substantiate the statements made", 
is appropriate. Suggestions for research fall into four general categories: 
1) the advocacy or self-advocacy effort — theory, process and outcome, 2) 
the institutions, 3) the clients or client-advocates , the advocates or 

counselors. Much .investigation is needed as to what constitutes the necessary 
and sufficient conditions for the various kinds of clients to underto, a positive 
expc-rience within each . advocacy/self-advocacy effort. Procedures will have 
to be'developed to verify the fact that behavior changes occur: a) in the 
institution's increased positive responsiveness or decreased racism, b) in the . 
clients' being able to perform certain effective af firm.ative/assertive counter- ' 
control skills,' c) in the clients' abilities to replicate and generalize these 
kkills into other arenas, and d) in the clients' professed value changes. 



» Case study data is .presently being collected by M.-, Brophy -and A. Chan on the 
use of the Advocate Counseling Model. 
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Verification procedures to determine if institutional responsiveness has increased 
and for whether the client and advocate'are performing certain assertive skills 
are presently easy to construct and. measure. Generalization, transfer and professed . 
value, changes on the "part of the client or advocate may present complex mothodo- . 
logical and interpretational. difficulties . Currently, much literature is vritten 
on the nature and proces/of constitutions hy sociologists, social psychologists, • 
anthropologists, .cpnomists, etc.; however, there is little research in the . 
area of institution-client e- hanges. Even less is vritten on the changes occurring 
within institutions as a result of client-advocate, or advocacy ~ group impact. 

111. The4idvocacy/self-advocacy ijnpetus received its. current energy from the 
social change movements of the sixties and early seventies. -The cry was and is. 
for social change. But^^all too often that cry manifested itself in the form of , 
group confrontation and litigation, hoth emotionally and financially expensive. 
For many persons, these forms of action are prohibitive. 

■ Much\as heen written regarding what social changes are necessary hut little 
"about what dc:.-titutes social change. Social change occurs when institutions 
change. Institutions change when statutes, rules & regulations, administrative 
memoranda, or operat ional behaviors by employee^ change. Tt is worth considering . 
how institutions become, as they' are now,' resistant to change; how they, come ; 
primarily t'o .serve the interests of those who ar-e employees rather than those 
they were established to serve; how they come t^J'^place a most positive value 
on passive benavior and dependency rather than assertive behavior and. greater 
independence, 

. It is not enough to make institutions change to meet the needs of today but 
rather to change institutions to meez the needs of a changing today.. It is 
necessary that individuals as well as. groups be abl* to impact upon institutions 
and that institutional personnel be primarily, responsible and accountable to 



■those the institution was established to serve rather than those in the insti- 
tutional hierarchy. For this to occur., individual people must have access to 
effective, affimative assertive behavior. Advocacy/self-advocacy is a posn^'^^.. 
answer. 

Before the period of consolidation sets in which seems to follow every 
period of social change, let us turn to the task of testing with the best tools 
available those methods which appear most viable for the task of maintaining 
strong and flexible institutions in a "constantly changing society. This will 
require a combination d£ the (iisciplined activist and the research scholar. . 
If such initiatives are not taken, /we will soon find ourselves .in a period of. 
consolidation with only memories of the adversary relationship of ■ confrontation 
a:nd litigation to remind us of the period of change. Adv6cacy/^elf-.advocacy which 
emphasizes effect ive affirmative. assertive behavior^by groups and individuals 
is a hope for a dynamic and flexible social order which allows all .peoples 
to meld together and yet remain distinct. 
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